From Tilsit to Chaumont
endorsed the English and Austrian diplomatists' plan by eventually resolving to treat Napoleon as the public enemy of Europe. The Scandinavian Powers required no diplomatic pressure to follow the Prussian lead. Charles XIII. then still reigned in Sweden; Bernadotte, whose fortunes had been made by Napoleon, acted as regent, with all the power of the state in his hands. "Tell your master," he had said, on i3th February 1813, to Tarrauch, the Prussian ambassador at Stockholm, " that in six weeks I shall disembark at any point of Prussian territory desired 35,000 Swedes, as many Prussians and 10,000 Germans." The real direction of European affairs had now passed to a mightier force than that wielded by generals or statesmen.
The French Revolution had given men ideas of liberty, of self-government, and had taught them the power of the individual in politics. The great soldier whom the Revolution had raised up, by trampling on the races and tribes of the Continent, had insured a reaction in favour of nationality as a principle. Without that ethnic revival, Wellington's armies, Canning's and Castlereagh's diplomacy, would not have expelled Bonaparte from the Peninsula by 1814. The Nemesis which finally overthrew Bonaparte was the offspring of a diplomacy so infatuated as to ignore the renascence of nationality as a political force.
On the 14th of October 1809, Napoleon had signed the last convention to which he ever put his pen as conqueror. This was the Treaty of Vienna, stripping the Austrian Empire of 50,000 square miles, of more than 4,000,000 inhabitants, extending the empire of France to the gates of Constantinople, and cutting off Austria from
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